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Enumeration of population of towns claiming to have 5000 inhab- 
itants, with view to being chartered as cities. County court to divide 
such town into four districts, and appoint two enumerators for each. 

Va., 595, 2 Mr. 

Bueeau of Statistics. Territorial librarian to be statistician. 
Deputies to be appointed by county courts. Utah, 46, 10 Mr. 

Industrial Statistics. Duties of chief of Bureau. 

Md., 29, 25 F. 
May require statistical reports from R. R. companies. 

la., 27, 8 Ap. 
Statistics of Crops and Live Stock. To be collected by 
assessors, reported to county auditors, and final returns made to state 
auditor. La., 57, 25 Mr. 

To present subjects of forestry and road making at meetings in 
counties. To collect statistics of agricultural, mining, and manufac- 
turing industries, and information relating to abandoned farms, etc. 

Vt., 7, 22 N. 
School Census. Providing method of taking. 

N.Y., 14, 17 F. 



MORTALITY AND INSURANCE OF COLORED PERSONS. 



The following summary is from The Insurance Monitor. 

For several years bills have been introduced into the New Jersey 
Legislature designed to bring that state in line with New York and 
others which prohibit discriminations in life rates on account of color. 
This year, for the first time, the bill was successful in passing the 
legislature, and would have become a law had it not been for the 
activity of the Prudential in bringing the facts before the governor, 
which led the latter to file with his veto his reasons therefor, of which 
the following is a summary. 

Gov. Werts, in his epistle giving his reasons for not signing the bill, 
says : — 

The title of this bill is defective. It should be an act to provide for 
the regulation and incorporation of insurance companies, instead of incor- 
poration and regulation, etc. I apprehend that the practical operations 
of the bill would prove disadvantageous to the colored race, that its 
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effect would be a denial to them of insurance in first-class companies. If 
there be companies, as alleged, which make no discrimination, this law is 
uncalled for as to others. If there be companies that do discriminate, 
the competition of the others will soon compel an equalization of rates, 
unless such discrimination be founded upon substantial grounds. 

The governor files with his reasons a letter and a lengthy state- 
ment from John B. Lunger of Newark, actuary of the Prudential 
Company. He states that he made a special study of the mortality 
among colored people as compared with that of white, and from it 
deducts a table of figures. He has examined the mortality per 1000 
persons insured in each class from 1883 to 1891, inclusive, and he 
finds the death rate as follows : 1883 — white, 15.30 ; colored, 23.41 ; 
1884 — white, 15.27; colored, 18.75 ; 1885 — white, 16.04; colored, 
22.47; 1886 — white, 17.90; colored, 24.44; 1887 — white, 16.59 ; 
colored, 21.68 ; 1888 — white, 16.60 ; colored, 21.43 ; 1889 — white, 
15.14; colored, 21.49; 1890 — white, 17.11; colored, 21.40; 1891 

— white, 16.07; colored, 21.44. 

He further states that the colored people rarely insure in old-line 
companies, but seek to secure policies in the industrial companies, 
and the attempt to equalize the rates of insurance is principally aimed 
at the industrial companies. To further prove that the mortality is 
much greater among the colored people than white he secured vital 
statistics from the principal cities in the South. 

His reasons for not getting vital statistics from the North is because 
they are not kept with a division in reference to color. The figures 
obtained from the South bear out the general proposition, but figures 
from the Northern localities would be stronger, it is said. In the 
South the colored people are acclimated. In the North they are liv- 
ing in an uncongenial clime. There is a high rate of mortality among 
negroes in the North from consumption and respiratory diseases. 

Some of the information which Mr. Lunger secured is contained in 
the following tables of death rates : — 

Nashville, Tenn. 1887— white, 13.74; colored, 25.43 ; 1888 — 
white, 12.38; colored, 23.50; 1889 — white, 12.66; colored, 21.18; 
1890 — white, 13.52; colored, 25.03 ; 1891 — white, 16.17 ; colored, 
27.74. 

Atlanta, Ga. 1887 — white, 14.82; colored, 32.13; 1888 — white, 
13.13; colored, 35.27; 1889 — white, 12.73; colored, 32.72; 1890 

— white, 15.71 ; colored, 36.28 ; 1891 — white, 15.25 ; colored, 34.48. 
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Memphis, Term. 1890 — white, 19.33; colored, 26.15; 1891 — 
white, 20.02 ; colored, 28.88. 

Charleston, S. C. 1887 — white, 19.89 ; colored, 40.44 ; 1888 — 
white, 17.82; colored, 42.26; 1889 — white, 18.69; colored, 43.98; 
1890 — white, 17.76; colored, 36.09 ; 1891 — white, 19.22; colored, 
37.71. 

In the year 1891 the vital statistics for the following cities showed 
this death rate: Richmond — white, 22.34 ; colored, 29.50; Savan- 
nah — white, 20.75; colored, 38.75; Mobile — white, 17.97; colored, 
24.25; Anniston — white, 11.75; colored, 20.50; Birmingham — 
white, 14.85; colored, 26.34; New Orleans — white, 23.97 ; colored, 
35.01. 

Mr. Lunger observes that if insurance companies were forced to 
give the same rate to colored persons that it would necessarily cause 
a discrimination against the whites, for the increased losses would 
result in a general rise in rates all around. It would also affect the 
reciprocal plan of insurance. 

" For instance," he says, " Kentucky has an industrial company, 
and should it open an office in New Jersey for insurance business the 
law would be operative as to that company in this state, and, there- 
fore, under the reciprocal legislation of Kentucky the New Jersey 
law would be enforced against the companies of this state doing busi- 
ness in Kentucky." 

At the present time the industrial companies give the colored people 
66f per cent of the benefit granted to the whites for the same pre- 
mium, and it is believed that the business on that basis is not as profit- 
able as their business with white people. 



PHYSICAL AND MENTAL CONDITION OF CHILDREN. 



Results of an Inquiry as to the Physical and Mental Condition of 
Fifty Thousand -Children seen in One Hundred and Six Schools. By 
Francis Warner, M.D. London. In Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society, March, 1893. 

A few years ago the British Medical Association and the Charity 
Organization Society promoted an inquiry, through a joint committee, 



